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Memorabilia. 





IHRISTINA of Sweden is one of those in- 

triguing characters which will always 
afford play to the historian chiefly interested 
in personalities. In the second October num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Pierre 
de Luz takes occasion by four recent studies 
of her life to examine yet again the rather 
deplorable affair by which, to those who feel 
hostile towards her, Christina is apt to be 
characterised: the execution of her servant 
Monaldeschi. Christina, in renouncing the 
throne of Sweden on account of her change of 
religion, had definitely stipulated for an in- 
dependence, a retinue of household troops, 
and an income, which should preserve for her 
something of the quality of a sovereign, and 
make her moving court—at least in her own 
eyes—a sort of small wandering kingdom, 
possessed everywhere of the rights and privi- 
leges we now connect with ‘‘ exterritorialité.”’ 
Settled for a few weeks at Fontainebleau, she 
detected her agent Monaldeschi in what she 
esteemed treason, and so, without any refer- 
ence to the laws or the authorities of the 
country in which she found herself—her 
friend Mazarin being ill and out of reach— 
had him beheaded. The outcome of recent 
research, in which M, de Luz concurs, would 
seem to indicate that Voltaire’s dictum: 
“Ce n’etait pas une reine qui punissait un 
sujet, c’était une femme qui terminait une 
galanterie par un meutre” is without any 
foundation. Christina’s right to act as she 
did—recognised by the ideas of the time—is 
supported by recalling the action, two years 
earlier, of Charles II, of England, who, in 
the territory of Juliers, had Manning, a 
member of his court, shot on the charge of 








being in communication with Cromwell, and 
incurred no censure for that action. M. de 
Luz refers to the English prince as ‘‘ Charles 
Stuart, qui n’était pas encore Charles II., 
mais qui se considérait comme le roi légitime 
de |’Angletérre.’’ Well, most other people— 
whether or no they sided with the monarchy 
—thought he was too. 


R. J. Paine contributes to the Army 
Quarterly for October a pleasant paper 

on celebrated Army Horses. The number of 
these heroes which have come of Arab or 
Indian stock is remarkable. We are told of 
Arth, a white Arab which carried Colonel 
Mussenden of the 8th King’s Royal Irish 
Hussars through the Great War, and men- 
tion of him brings up the unique fact that 
that regiment, when it arrived in France 
from India in 1914, was entirely mounted on 
Arab horses. The men who rode Arabs as 
troop-horses praised them highly as “ trusty 
companions who never failed to do their 
best.”’ Quicksilver, Sir Percy Laurie’s grey 
charger, an Irish horse whose wounds and 
services in war have won for him wound 
stripe, medals and the Order of the Blue 
Cross, would appear to be the most notable 
of the horses still surviving. After many 
vicissitudes in France and in Germany he 
has served with his master in the mounted 
branch of the Metropolitan Police, appearing 
in many a ceremonial function and parade, 
and is now gone with him into retirement. 
A remarkable charger, Leopold III., was first 
discovered tied to a tinker’s cart at York. 
Having bought him as a remount, his owner, 
Captain M. P. Ansell, trained him to be not 
only a cavalry charger, but a show jumper, 
hunter and steeplechase winner. Coal-box, 
the pony mascot of the 2nd King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, was a German pony who strayed 
into the lines of the Battalion at La Clyte 
in Belgium in 1914. He served with that 
Battalion till his death in 1921. One of his 
hoofs is now in the regimental museum at 
Winchester where it is hoped it will soon be 
rejoined by his parade head-collar, medal rib- 
bons and regimental badge. Of the older horses 
brought before us a remarkable one is a Per- 
sian troop-horse of just over fourteen hands, 
who served in the nineteen-fifties with the 
15th Hussars, and carried with ease, in an 
800-mile march a gigantic trooper who 
weighed, in marching order, over 22 stone. 
The two, crossing the broad and dangerous 
Kistna scorned the ferry-boat, and taking to 
the water in full equipment as they were, 
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landed safely on the opposite side. These are 
but a few of the equine heroes of Mr. Paine’s 
story. 


E have received from Messrs, Dent and 

Sons a highly ingenious booklet. Twenty 
pamphlets are therein fastened together in a 
cover bearing the title ‘ Everyman’s Literary 
Guides to the British Isles.’ The first pam- 
phlet is devoted to London, the last two to 
Scotland and Ireland; the remaining num- 
bers deal with the English counties and 
Wales. Each is provided with an outline 
map which instead of names of towns has, in 
the quarter with which they were specially 
connected, the names of authors. The map of 
London alone is in some measure an excep- 
tion, a few streets and famous houses being 
shown upon it. There follows then a list of 
the books associated with the several districts 
or places, and the numbers under which these 
books appear in Everyman’s Library. Very 
short—and mostly very well contrived—notes 
accompany these titles. This has all been put 
together by Mrs. Kathleen Conyngham 
Greene. The publisher makes no pretence at 
concealing that what he offers is a form of 
advertisement for Everyman’s Library; 
nevertheless, as a first survey of English 
literature in relation to the topography of 
the British Isles, it might be really useful to 
boys and girls beginning to read according to 
their own fancy, also to the youthful 
foreigner. The pamphlets are offered free of 
charge. 


BE have received a copy of the fifth edi- 

tion of Mr. Alfred Dodd’s edition of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The sonnets are re- 
arranged on the basis of the theory that they 
are the work of Francis Bacon, and that 
Bacon was the elder son of Queen Elizabeth, 
Essex being a younger son—and both by 
Robert Dudley. We are invited here to see 
Bacon pleading for recognition of his birth; 
and pleading for the life of Essex (Mr. 
Dodd accepts the story of the ring on which 
as we know, considerable doubt has been 
thrown) ; pouring out devotion to Marguerite 
de Valois; expressing his aims and fears and 
expectations in the publication of the folio 
of his plays. A difficulty which Mr. Dodd 
does not seem to perceive—reading them 
under the too strong tyranny of his theory— 
is that the greater number of the sonnets do 
not in tone—even if the general sense of the 
words seems suitable—really fit the impulse 
and the occasion which are supposed to have 
called them forth. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.’ 


(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 129, 168, 204, 
236, 274). 


Waddle. Chapman’s use is unexplained, 
in Il. xxi, 162, of the lion, ‘‘ his stern Lasheth 
his strength up, sides and thighs wadled with 
stripes to learne Their owne powre.”’ Dr. 
Rouse has a mysterious gloss, ‘‘ wuddle—en- 
fold, entwine,’’ a word of dubious existence 
and inapt sense. Is it not a misprint for 
‘* swadled,’’ beaten ? 

Wafered: (1) sealed with a wafer; (2) of 
bread, made into wafers. Bridges extended 
the later sense to flies, “ wafer’d flat in a 
shrunken folio ’’ (Flycatchers). 

Waited — not given. Fletcher, ‘ Love's 
Pilgrimage,’ V. iv., ‘‘ Came you forth... 
alone and in disguise? Go home a waited 
Leocadia,”’ i.e., attended. 

Wallo: well away, lament. This form is 
missing from the multitude given. Hudsoa, 
‘Judith,’ iv., ‘‘the sliding time, That 
wonted is to wear walloes away, Could never 
for his death her dolour stay.’’ 

Wander (sb.), 1843. Earlier — Dorothy 
Wordsworth, July 4, 1797, ‘“‘ William and I, 
in a wander by ourselves, found out a seques- 
tered waterfall.”’ 

Wanzing (vbl. sb.)—not given. Hardy, 
‘Coll, Poems ’ (1928) 583, ‘‘ Come weal, come 
wanzing, come what may.’’ Hardy is quoted 
for the verb. 

Warble, of instruments, is permitted only 
to strings, except a very special manoeuvre 
with the bagpipes. Tennyson, ‘ A Welcome to 
Alexandra,’ ‘‘ warble, o bugle, and trumpet, 
blare,’’ which Dr. Naylor does not like. Syl- 
vester had been there before him, ‘ Triumph 
of Faith,’ iv. 29, the Evangelists, ‘‘ Christ's 
secretaries winde with such a brest Their 
warbling cornets.’’ 

Warbling is quoted dubiously in the sense 
‘* ineffectual.’’ Lithgow, ‘The Gushing 
Teares’ (1863), 197, presents penitent 
Peter’s self-depreciation, ‘‘my degrees by 
birth were nought, but fisher men and fooles, 
the scumme of. Nature, liv’d by warbling 
tooles,’’ an abusive term for nets, seemingly. 

Wardour Street is given only of pseudo- 
archaic style, 








first dating 1888. In 1860 
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Swinburne wrote of ‘‘ Wardour Street | ‘‘ thy mastiffs . . . that will . . . not endure 
armour,’ possibly remembering ‘Trollope. | (With waylaid ears) the softest foot can fall.’’ 
‘ Framley Sunoanes,’ ch, viii., ‘‘ marble Wayward: weird—not given. Collins, 


busts from Italy and armour from Wardour 
Street.” 

Wardrobe: stock of wearing apparel, is of 
course common; but Campbell, writing to 
Miss Mayow, July 6, 1807, uses the word of 
a single garment, ‘‘ this antidote [against 
cold in bathing] is a close wardrobe of flan- 
nel, which carries me half out to Portsmouth 
{from Ryde], without experiencing a sensa- 
tion of cold. . . flannel cowl... ”’ 

Waste: traverse. See Sir W. Alexander’s 
‘Doomes-day,’ on the beaver, ‘‘ Whose feet 
(as oares) to manage streames are made, To 
waste the liquid wayes not needing winde.”’ 
Cp. Mare consumere. ‘N.E.D,’ gives only 
Spenser for the sense ‘“‘to get over (a dis- 
tance in travelling),’’ not quite the above 

e, ‘‘ they wasted had much way.”’ 

atch (vb.) § 16. Why is Selden’s ‘ Table 
Talk’ here dated 1689, the year of publica- 
tion, and elsewhere, as far as I know, always 
a. 1654, the year of his death? It cannot be 
due to a late doubt as to the record being Sel- 
den’s own words, for ‘“‘ way ’’ in the same 
volume has a, 1654. 

Water: the lustre of a diamond (fig.). 
‘N.E.D.’s’ examples begin at 1824, and are 
all of abstractions. Fletcher, ‘The Loyal 
Subject,’ I. ii. 6, transfers the sense, ‘‘ she 
has a black eye, which Is of the least too, and 
the dullest water.’’ 

Waterlog is given only transitive. The 
log of the Amazon, quoted in Laughton and 
Heddon’s ‘Great Storms,’ 109, has “at 
7 p.m. the ship began to waterlog.’’ 

Wave-beat—not given, clearly occurs in 
Chapman, Od. v. 551, ‘“‘ And should I swim 
to seek a haven elsewhere, Or landless wave- 
beat,” where the folio followed by editors has 
“way-beat,’’ an obvious misprint. In II. i. 
32 he has ‘‘ sea-beat shore.’ Cp, Faber’s 
hymn, ‘‘ ocean’s wave-beat shore.’’ 

Waz, dog of. Jonson, ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ II. 
ii, is quoted in the variorum edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, on ‘ Philaster,’ I. i. 248; 
also ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ II. ii. 29, and 
‘The Miseries of Enforced Marriage,’ I, ii. 
No explanation is suggested. 

Waz-nosed. Three parasynthetic com- 
pounds of ‘‘ wax” are given, but not this 
from Sylvester’s ‘ Memorials of Mortality,’ 
ii. 94, “ let’s leave out I, and no, in conver- 
nergy words now transposed, and wax-nosed, 

Waylaid (1666). Earlier, and with dif- 
t sense—Chapman, ‘ Epigr. Hom..,’ xi., 





‘Ode on Highland Superstitions,’ ‘‘ wayward 
sisters,’’ referring to ‘ Macbeth.’ Gray, ‘ The 
Fatal Sisters,’ “ Join the wayward work to 
aid; ’Tis the woof of victory.’ Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ weyard, weyward,’’ is the obvious 
source; but the form is not given with these 
under ‘‘ weird.’’ 

Weeper is not given of a tree. Meredith, 
‘Ord. Rich, Fev.,’ ch. xx., “ he left it and 
went to an ash. ‘ You'll spoil that weeper,’ 
Adrian cried.’’ 

Welcome one person to another, is a con- 
struction not given. Chapman, ‘ Widow’s 
Tears,’ II, ii. 29, ‘‘ I never knew but a good 
gift would welcome a bad person to the 


purest.’’ 
Whiff (vb.). The record starts with three 
examples from Sylvester: next comes 


Zachary Boyd’s “their head on neck could 
not abide, off chopt with whiffing steele.’ 
This is a clear crib from Sylvester, ‘ Mem- 
orials of Mortality,’ i. 41, ‘“‘ her head she 
felt with whiffing steel off-chopt.’’ The next 
date given for this use is 1851. 

Whim (vb.). No reflexive use is given. 
Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 700, ‘ But 
she’s whimmed her once too often, she’ll see !’’ 

Whip, drink on. Chapman has this later, 
Od. iii. 472, “‘ Now Jove forbid . . . your 
leaving me to sleepe aboord a ship; As I had 
drunk of poore Penias whip, Even to my 
nakednesse,’’ i.e., been beaten naked by 
Poverty. 

W hiskering—not given. 
Richmond,’ ch, i., ‘‘ his whiskering was 
luxuriant.’’ The word ‘‘ whiskerage’’ is 
given from ‘ Richard Feverel.’ 

White-stone: limestone, I do not find. Syl- 
vester (1621) 464, ‘‘ One melts the White- 
stone with the force of Fire,’’ in building 
Solomon’s Temple. 

Whoe. I find nothing to explain Cotton, 
* Poems ’ (1765) 7, ‘‘ Now this same Carthage, 
you must know, Juno did love out of all 


Meredith, ‘ Harry 


Whoe.’’ Is Juno compared to a runaway 
horse? Or is the phrase related to the 
Shakespearian “ out of all hooping ’’? 


Whorage is given from ‘ Tess’ as a com- 
pany of whores, but in the ‘ Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 726, it is a single such, ‘‘ You 
ahouldn’t have let him go And join that 
whorage.”’ 

Wide (vb.) is last quoted c. 1440. Browne, 
‘ Brit. Past.,’ ILI. i. 617, “ But Celadyne, 
now widing more the door, Made a small 
noise.”’ 
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Widowhood (fig.). For an example be- 
tween Alfred the Great and Byron see Kyd, 
‘ Cornelia,’ v. 368, ‘‘in this widowhood of 
all my hopes I cannot look for further hap- 
piness.’’ 

Wilsome. A gap in the record between 
1590 and 1818 might be shortened from Lith- 
gow, ‘The Gushing Teares’ (1863) 156, 
“* But thou canst turne, and safely bring to 
Port, The wilsome Wandrer from his sinful 
wayes.”’ 

Wind up a business or affair (1780). 
Barlier—Chapman, ‘ Widow’s Tears’ III. 
iii, 74, ‘‘there’s nothing stays him but some 
odd business of import, which he must wind 
up.” 
Minter (fig.). ‘N.E.D.’ has nothing so 
bold as Chapman’s “winters of shot” 
(‘ Byron’s Consp.’ I. ii. 12), which recalls 
Statius’ ferrea hiems. The phrase is inserted 
in a paraphrase from Plutarch. Earlier than 
“N.E.D.’s’ finst date (1590) is Sidney 
(Cambr. edn.) ii. 270, ‘“‘ Gone is the winter of 
my miserie.’’ Claudian, ‘ De Bello Getico,’ 
151, has ‘‘ Hic celer effecit, bruma ne longior 
una Esset hiems rerum.”’ 

Winter (vb.): make wintry (1622). Ten 
years earlier in Chapman, ‘ Epicedium,’ 442, 
in Rhamnusia’s exhortation to Fever, ‘‘ His 
summer winter with the gelid flakes; His 
pure life poison, sting out with thy snakes.’’ 

Wiser (sb.). The gap between 1480 and 
1818 may be filled from Chapman’s note to 
Hesiod, ‘ Georg.,’ 1. 256, ‘‘ they may take 
notice by their wisers, that...” 

Wisher-well—not given. (There is one 
earlier example of ‘‘ well-wisher’’), Chap- 
man, Od. vi. 281, ‘‘ It joys their wishers- 
well, their enemies wounds.”’ 

Wistlessness—not given. See Evxistlessness 
—par nobile, 

Withered: having withers—not given. E. 
Ward, ‘London Spy’ (1927) 87, ‘‘ some 
[horses] had their manes frizzled up, to make 
*em high withered.”’ 

Witty is not given of objects. Chapman, 
Hesiod, ‘ Georg.,’ i. 120, ‘‘ Then on Minerva 
his command he laid To make her work, and 
wield the witty loom,’’ rodvdaidadov ioror. 

Womanthrope is alas! omitted. Oscar 
Wilde, ‘ Intentions,’ ‘‘ they would become 
confirmed misanthropes, or if I may borrow a 
phrase from one of the pretty Newnham 
graduates, confirmed womanthropes for the 
rest of their lives.’’ Cp. ‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’ ii. 

Wood (fig.). The phrase ‘“‘a wood of 
lances ’’ is given from Dryden and Sotheby. 
. With 


Chapman, Od. i. 203, ‘‘ an armoury... 





woods of lances grac’d,’’ hastae multae, 

Work upon; strive to influence, is first 
given from Pepys. Earlier—Selden, ‘ Table 
Talk’ (Arber) 99, of Roman priests, ** they 
work upon the women, and leave the men 
alone.”’ 

Work upon that now, Touchstone’s famous 

hrase in ‘ Eastward Ho,’ is not noticed 

24 b. Fletcher copied it in ‘ The Wild. 
Goose Chase,’ II. i. We say “ put that in 
your pipe and smoke it.’’ 

Write (vb.): reduce a person to a specified 
state by writing. The sentence ‘“‘ no man was 
ever written out of reputation, but by him- 
self,’”” is given to Warburton (1751); but 
according to Sprat it is Bentley’s, spoken to 
him about 1697. True, Johnson as given by 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes Bentley for ‘‘ was ever 
written down,’’ but his memory may have de- 
ceived him; his beloved Addison had used 
the phrase ‘‘ to write oneself down” in a 
passage afterwards shot straight at Warbur- 
ton himself, on the title-page of ‘ Canons of 
Criticism.”’ 

Worth: worthy, champion — not given. 
Chapman, Od. xxiv. 51, ‘‘ thy just joy con- 
ceived in battle with some worth forgot”; 
join ‘‘ joy forgot.’’ 

Worthy. Among the many constructions 
given I do not find this Latinism, as of qui 
with the subjunctive, ‘‘ Oh, I am worthy on 
whom their loss and scorn should light to 
death,’’ Fletcher, ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,’ V. iv. 
fin. 

Wrought: wrote, written—not given. 
Grierson, ‘ Donne,’ ii. 168. has noted the 
form, referring to P. Carey, ‘‘ Who writ this 
song would little care, Although at th’ end 
his name were wrought.’’ Cp. Greville, 
‘ Caelica,’ ‘‘I that mine own name in the 
chimnies read, By Myra finely wrought ere I 
was waking.” Harington in ‘ England’s 
Parnassus,’ 2231, ‘‘ And in faire golden let- 
ters were the names, Both of the women 
wrought and of the men.’’ Chamberlayne, 
‘ Pharonida,’ IV. i. 298, ‘‘ Joy’s stenography 
In their embraces met; not with less stre 
Of love (though yet not wrought at length),” 
where the antithesis of ‘‘ stenography ”’ and 
‘wrought at length’ is conclusive. Garth, 
‘ Dispensary,’ i. ad fin., ““ My annals are in 
mouldy mildews wrought.’’ Gray to Wal- 
pole, Dec, 29, 1737, ‘‘ [Conway] has wrought 
to his sister in the same style, as one would 
write to the devil.” The form “‘ wroght 
is given under ‘‘ write,’’ but under ‘‘wroght’ 
is assigned only to ‘‘ work.’’ : 

Writhen, of the thunderbolt. Pope 3 
quoted, ‘‘ Dread Jove (whose arm in Ver 
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ce forms oe —— a," an 

sion of épty8ourcs. The epithet doubt- 
comes from Dryden, ‘ Aen.’ viii. 567, 
“three rays of writhen rain,’’ tres imbris 
torti radios. But Stonyhurst had it in his 
yersion of the same passage, ‘‘ Three Showrs 
wringlye wrythen ”’ (Arber, 137). 

Yawn: disgorge—not given. ‘ Fair Maid 
of the Inn,’ ITI. i., ‘‘ the dunghill of cor- 
ruption hath yawned forth the burden of 
abomination.”’ 

Yearn: be reluctant to do (1597 only). 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Bonduca,’ II. iv., 
“T must do that my heart-strings yearn to 
do; But my word’s past,’’ viz., to kill Car- 
atach after being feasted by him, 

Yieldance is quoted last from South, a. 1716. 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 266, ‘‘I be- 
guiled the long and empty days By blissful 
yieldance to her sweet allure.”’ 

Youth. The transf. use is first quoted 
from ‘Hamlet.’ Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ iv. 4, ‘‘ An altar, where in 
youth of day She used t’ exhibit private sac- 
Tifice.”” 

Zephyr (vb.)—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 583, ‘‘an aura zephyring 
round That care infected not.’’ 

Zestful (1850). Earlier in Sun of 1846 on 
‘The New Timon,’ ‘‘ the introduction of these 
clever sketches of our contemporary rulers 
tends. . . to render the other portions of 
the romance doubly poignant and zestful.’’ 


G. G. Loane. 
(To be concluded). 


“BALLOON ’”’ TYTLER. 


(SE of the oddest of literary characters was 
James (“ Balloon’’) Tytler, author of 
the once-popular Scots songs ‘ Loch Erroch- 
side,’ ‘I canna come ilka day to woo,’ and 
‘The Bonny Bruiket Lassie.” Despite the 
fact that he wrote the greater part of the 
monumental second edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,’ his name is practically 
wknown to-day. A similar fate has over- 
taken his brother, who, though bred a sur- 
geon, achieved considerable fame as_ the 
author of the poetical ‘ Art of Rearing Chil- 
dren,’ and also as the translator of Calli- 
machus, a volume for which the mad Earl of 
Buchan wrote a preface, wherein he likened 
himself to Sir Philip Sidney. The father of 
the two long-forgotten scholars was the 
Parish minister of Fern, in Angus. 
In 1805, two years after his death, there 





appeared a seventy-page ‘‘ biographical 
sketch ’’ of James. This can hardly be de- 
scribed as highly informative, which is to be 
regretted, since it is apparent that Tytler’s 
life was a full one, ak by no means devoid 
of interest. The memoir relates that he “‘ was 
anxious to know everything,’ and that ‘‘ he 
felt that the strength of his genius was a 
match for any science,’’ and goes on to give 
an unsystematic account of his numerous acti- 
vities. Originally designed for the Church, 
like many another bright Scots youth, he 
was compelled to abandon this intention as 
the result of certain unorthodox views which 
he entertained. It was almost inevitable 
that he should drift into literature. This he 
did, but not before he had spent some time 
in the medical classes at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, resembling in this respect an illustrious 
predecessor, Oliver Goldsmith. He appears 
to have made two voyages to Greenland in the 
capacity of a ship’s surgeon, in order to earn 
his college fees. His descent to Grub Street 
was accompanied by an early marriage. No 
clue to the lady’s identity can be found, but 
the pair appear to have been blessed with 
two children. As none of Tytler’s literary 
labours was adequately rewarded, he and his 
family had to maintain a constant struggle 
against positive beggary. 

On one occasion, indeed, he had to fly from 
his creditors and take refuge in the Sanc- 
tuary of Holyroodhouse, immortalised by 
Scott’s Chrystal Croftangry. Here he started 
a periodical, the Weekly Review, which 
he wrote and printed single-handed. His 
press was of his own invention and construc- 
tion. It may be added that the Review 
was probably the worst printed organ of its 
kind, and certainly held the record for typo- 
graphical errors in a not too scrupulous age. 
Financial embarrassments blowing over, 
Tytler was next employed in 1780 on the 
newly-founded Mirror, of which John Men- 
nons was the leading spirit. Though en- 
gaged as principal compiler, he soon relin- 
quished the post of his own accord, there- 
after founding a paper of his own, the 
Historical Register, which he conducted until 
1792. This was the last work he undertook 
in this country, save for a three-volume 
manual on surgery, which he published in 
the following year, 

Besides being an authority on Ossian, 
slavery, and the properties of magnesia, 
Tytler was in addition an expounder of revo- 
lutionary ideas of political liberty. To 
voice such sentiments at a time when Madame 
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Guillotine was active in France was posi- 
tively dangerous. For holding similar views 
Margarot and his fellows of the ‘‘ Friends of 
the People ’’ had received heavy sentences of 
transportation. Tytler’s friends decided to 
take the law into their own hands, and 
accordingly they shipped him across the 
Atlantic to the reputed home of the free. He 
seems to have profited by the fresh start, and 
apparently made a success of life there. From 
the time of his arrival in America he con- 
ducted a newspaper in the town of Salem, 
New England. Probably this was the hap- 
piest period of his restless existence. He 
died in Salem towards the end of 1803. 

But the most ambitious venture of Tytler’s 
life was, undoubtedly, his attempt to rise in 
a balloon, constructed by himself on the 
model of Montgolfier’s. |The scene of this 
interesting exploit was the Physic Gardens 
in Edinburgh, now a part of Leith Walk. 
His efforts resulted in complete failure, per- 
haps not surprising when one reflects that he 
had no capital to expend on experiment. He 
was the first man in Scotland, however, to 
make such an attempt, and at least he won 
a sobriquet for himself. 

Though a man of studious habits, Tytler 
was fond of company, and had frequent 
lapses into too robustious conviviality. This 
is admitted by his early biographer, who, 
after glowing tributes to his industry and 
worth, is forced to close with these words: 
“‘ He was a real friend to the whole human 
race, and if he was an enemy to one human 
being it was to himself.’’ Since whatever 
good he did has long since been forgotten, 
it is invidious to recall his weaknesses and 
falls from grace. 

J. L. Wer. 

[James Tytler has his place in the ‘ D.N.B.’]. 





THE SUMMER THEATRICAL 
SEASONS AT RICHMOND AND 
TWICKENHAM, 1746-1753. 


(See ante p. 290). 
Summer of 1750. 

S. June 16. Richmond. ‘The Mistake.’ 
Don Carlos: Cross. Don Lorenzo: Falkner. 
Don Alvarez: Bryan. Don Felix: Hackett. 
Sancho: Shuter. Lopez: Philips. Leonora: 


Mrs, Vincent. Camilla: Miss Ferguson. 
Isabella: Miss Young. Jacinta: Miss 
Haughton. ‘ Devil to Pay.’ 


S. June 23. Richmond. ‘Fair Penitent.’ 
Sciolto: Shuter. Horatio: Philips. Lothario: 











Cross. Altamont: Falkner. Rossano: Wij. 
dair. Calista: Miss Haughton. Lavinia: 
Mrs. Toogood. Lucilla: Miss Ferguson, 
‘Chaplet.’ Damon: Wildair. Palemon;: 
Shuter. Laura: Miss Young.  Pastora: 
Mrs, Vincent, 

T. June 26. Twickenham. ‘ The Mistake’ 
and ‘ Chaplet,’ as at Richmond, 

We shall perform constantly every Tuesday, 
and the Particulars will be inserted in every 
Saturday’s Daily Advertiser, and never will 
dismiss on any Occasion, being determin’d to 
perform every Night we advertise. 

W. June 27. Richmond. ‘ Drummer.’ Sir 
George Trueman: Cross. Tinsel: Shuter, 
Vellum: Philips. Pantome: Falkner. Butler: 


Bryan. Coachman: Wildair. Gardener: 
Hacket. Lady Trueman: Mrs. Vincent. 
Abigail: Miss Haughton. ‘ Chaplet.’ 


T. July 3. Twickenham. ‘ Philaster,’ Phil- 
aster: Cross. King: Philips. Dion: Shuter, 
Pharamond: Falkner. Jlerimont : Bryan, 
Thrasiline; Wildair, Arethusa: Miss Haugh. 
ton. Megra: Miss Young. Galatea: Mrs, 
Toogood. Hortensia: Mrs. Matthews. Bel- 
laria: Mrs, Vincent. ‘ Chaplet.’ 

8. July 7. Richmond. ‘ Philaster,’ second 
time. ‘ Damon and Phillida. ’Damon: Wil- 
dair. Arcas: Cross, Aegan: Falkner. Cory 
don: Hackitt. Cimon: Shuter. Mopsus; 
Philips. Phillida; Miss Young. 

S. July 14. Richmond. ‘ Merope.’ Dori- 
las: Cross. Polyphontes: Shuter. Narbas: 
Philips. Euricles: Falkner. EHrox: Bryan. 
High Priest: Wildair. Ismena: Mrs, Too- 
good, Merope: Mrs, Vincent. ‘ Chaplet.’ 

M. July 16. Richmond. ‘ Provoked Hu 
band.’ Squire Richard: Master Brett. 
‘ Lethe.’ Benefit of Master Brett. 

T. July 24. Twickenham. ‘Busy Body.’ 
Benefit of Cross, 

S. July 28. Richmond. ‘ Richard IIL’ 
Richard III: Shuter. King Henry: Philips. 
Duke of Buckingham: Cross. Earl of Rich 
mond: Castle. Duke of Norfolk: Falkner. 
Earl of Oxford: Hackitt. Ratcliff: Wildair. 
Catesby: Paddick. King Edward V: Mm 
Toogood. Duke of York: Miss Toogood, her 
first performance on any stage. Lady Ann: 
Miss Haughton. Duchess of York: Miss Fer- 
guson. Queen Elizabeth: Mrs. Vincent. 
© Miss in her Teens.’ Benefit of Mrs, Too 

ood. 

M. July 30. Richmond. ‘Don Quixote’ 
(D’Urfey). Don Quixote: Shuter. Duke 
Ricardo: Cross. Ambrosio: Falkner. Manuel: 
Castle. Pedro: Bryan. Bernardo: Paddick. 


Diego: Wildair. Snip the Taylor: Hackett 
Radish the Gardener: Paddick. Small Man: 
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Brett. Sancho Panza: Philips. Duchess: 
Miss Ferguson. Lucinda: Mrs. Toogood. 
Rodriguez: Mrs, Mathews. Dulcinea del 


Toboso: Master Brett. Moll the Buzxom: 
Miss Haughton. Teresa Panza: Miss Young. 
Two Country Wenches: Hackett, Master 
Brett. Marcella: Mrs, Vincent. ‘ Miss in 
her Teens.’ Fribble: Shuter. Flash: Cross. 
Loveit: Bryan. Puff: Philips. Jasper: 
Falkner. Tag: Mrs. Vincent. Miss Biddy: 
Miss Haughton. 

T. July 31. Twickenham. 
as at Richmond. 
fit of Miss Young. 


‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Bene- 


§. Aug. 4. Richmond. ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band.’ New—‘ Mock Pamela, or A Kind 
Caution to all Country Coxcombs.’ Benefit 


of Miss Young. 
§. Aug. 11. Richmond. Not acted for five 


years. ‘As You Like It.” ‘Duke and No 
Duke.’ Trappolin: Shuter. Duke: Cross. 
Benefit of Shuter. 

T. Aug. 14. Twickenham. Never acted 
there before—‘ Merope.’ ‘Duke and No 
Duke.’ Benefit of Miss Ferguson. 


§. Aug. 18. Richmond, Not acted for five 
years, ‘Tender Husband.’ Numps: Shuter. 
Capt. Clerimont: Cross. Sir Harry Gubbin : 
Philips. Clerimont: Falkner. Tipkin: Pad- 
dick. Pounce: Castle. Mrs, Clerimont: 
Miss Haughton. Fainlove: Miss Ferguson. 
Aunt: Miss Young. Jenny: Mrs. Toogood. 
Biddy Tipkin: Mrs. Vincent. ‘ Damon and 
Phillida.’ Benefit of Cross. 

8. Aug. 25. Richmond. ‘ Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife.’ ‘Lying Valet.’ Sharp: 
Shuter. Kitty Pry: Miss Haughton. Bene- 
fit of Miss Haughton, 

M. Aug. 27. Richmond. ‘ Inconstant.’ 
Young Mirabel: Castle. Old Mirabel: Pad- 
dick. Duard: Falkner. Petit: Shuter. Capt. 
Duretete: Philips, Oriana: Mrs. Vincent. 
Lamaree: Miss Ferguson. Bisarre: Miss 


Young. ‘Trick Upon Trick.’ Harlequin: 
Castle. Clown: Shuter, Colombine: Miss 
Haughton. Benefit of Paddick. 


F. Aug. 31. Twickenham. ‘Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife.’ ‘ Duke and No Duke.’ 
Benefit of Mrs, Chapman, 

8. Sept. 1. Richmond, ‘ Recruiting Offices ’ 
‘Pyramus and Thisbe.’ Lion: Reinhold. 
Moonshine: Roberts, who performed them 
originally at Covent Garden. 

T. Sept. 4. Twickenham, ‘Tender Hus- 
band.’ ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe.’ Benefit of 
Mrs. Vincent. 

W. Sept. 5. Richmond. ‘ Hamlet.’ 
let: Lacey, from Covent Garden. 


Ham- 
King: 












Cross. Ghost: Philips. Polonius: Shuter. 
Horatio: Falkner. Laertes: Castle. Mar- 
cellus: Bryan. Rosencrans: Paddick. Guil- 
denstern: Wildair. Gravediggers: Philips 
and Paddick. Queen: Miss Haughton. Mock 
Queen: Miss Ferguson. Ophelia: Mrs. Vin- 


cent. ‘Lethe.’ Frenchman: Lacey. Aesop: 
Cross, Charon: Bryan. Fine Gentleman: 
Shuter. Drunken Man: Philips. Tattoo: 
Castle. Mercury: Wildair. Mrs, Tattoo: 


Mrs. Matthews. Mrs. Riot: Mrs. Vincent. 

S. Sept. 8. Richmond. ‘Suspicious Hus- 
band.’ Ranger: Lee, his only performance 
there this season. ‘Lethe.’ Benefit of Wil- 
dair. 

M. Sept. 10. Richmond. 
Juliet.’ Benefit of Falkner. 

T. Sept. 11. Twickenham. ‘ Richard III.’ 
Richard IIT; Lacey. King Henry: Shuter. 
Duke of Buckingham: Cross. Duke of Nor- 
folk: Philips. King Edward V: Mrs, Too- 
good. Earl of Richmond: Castle. Tressel: 
Falkner. Earl of Oxford: Hackett. Ratcliff: 
Wildair. Catesby: Paddick. Duke of York: 
Miss Toogood, her second performance on any 
stage. Lady Anne: Miss Haughton. Duchess 
of York: Miss Ferguson. Queen Elizabeth : 
Mrs. Vincent. ‘ Lethe.’ Benefit of Philips. 

S. Sept. 15. Richmond. ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
Jaffeir: Lacey. Priult: Philips. Duke: 
Bryan. Bedamer: Falkner. Renault: Sher- 
riff. Eliot: Wildair. Pierre: Ridout. Belvi- 
dera: Mrs. Vincent. ‘ Contrivances.’ Bene- 
fit of Mrs. Vincent. 

W. Sept. 19. Richmond. ‘Othello.’ Othello: 
Castle, ‘ Escapes of Harlequin.’ Benefit of 
Philips. 

W. Sept. 26. Richmond, ‘ Orphan.” Lethe.’ 
Mercury: Master Mattocks. Benefit of Miss 
Toogood, 

S. Sept. 29. Richmond. ‘ London 
chant ’ advertised but deferred. 

S. Oct. 6. Richmond, ‘ London Merchant.’ 
Benefit of Hackett. 


Summer of 1751. 


S. June 22. Richmond. ‘ Bold Stroke for a 
Wife.’ Col. Fatnwell: Shuter. Obadiah 
Prim: Philips. Perriwinkle: Robertson. Sir 
Phillip Modelove: Francis. Tradelove: Marr. 
Freeman: Cross. Simon Pure: Mattocks. 
Mrs. Prim: Mrs. Bambridge. Betty: Miss 
Davies. Anne Lovely: Mrs. Robertson. 
‘School Boy.’ Boy: Robertson. Major 
Rakish: Shuter. Young Rakish: Cross. 
Father Benedict: Philips. Friendly: Fran- 
cis. Tom: Shepard. Lettice: Miss Davis. 
Lady Manlove: Mrs, Bambridge. 


“Romeo and 


Mer- 
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S. June 29. Richmond, 
* Lethe.’ 

M. July 1. Richmond. 

T. July 2. Twickenham. 
gin Unmasked.’ 

Note, The Company will constantly perform 


every Tuesday, and never dismiss on any 
Account, 


‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


‘ Wife’s Relief.’ 
‘Hamlet.’ ‘ Vir- 


8. July 6. Richmond. ‘ Beaux Stratagem.’ 
Archer: Lee. Aimwell: Mattocks, Sullen: 
Francis. Gibbet: Cross. Scrub: Robertson. 


Boniface: Phillips. Sir Charles Freeman: 
Shepard. Foigard: Shuter. Lady Bountiful : 
Mrs. Bambridge. Lucinda: Miss Davis. 
Cherry: Miss Davis. Gipsy: Mrs. Matthews, 
Mrs. Sullen: Mrs. Lee. ‘ Damon and Phil- 
lida.’ Damon: Mattocks, Phillida: Miss 
Davis, Corydon: Francis, Cymon: Shuter. 
Mopsus: Philips. 

T. July 9. Twickenham, ‘ Wife’s Relief.’ 
Riot: Lee. Volatil: Cross. Sir Tristram 
Cash: Philips. Young Cash: Shuter. Spit- 
fire: Robertson. Slur: Mattocks. Horatio: 


Francis. Valentine: Sturt. Hazard: Shep- 
ard. Cynthia: Mrs. Robertson. Aurelia: 
Miss Davis. Teraminta: Mrs. Mathews. 


Arabella: Mrs. Lee. ‘ Damon and Phillida.’ 

W. July 10. Richmond. ‘ Conscious Lovers.’ 
Bevil, Jun. : Cross, Sir John Bevil: Philips. 
Sealand: Cooke. Cimberton: Shuter. Tom: 
Robertson. Humphrey: Shepard. Daniel: 
Master Cross. Myrtle: Lee. Mrs. Sealand: 
Mrs. Bambridge. Lucinda: Miss Davis. 
Isabella: Mrs. Mathews. Phillis: Mre. 
Robertson. Indiana by a Young Gentle- 
woman who never before appeared on any 
stage. ‘ Virgin Unmasked.’ 

S. July 13. Richmond. ‘ Drummer.’ Sir 
George Trueman: Cross. Tinsel: Shuter. 
Fantom: Mattocks. Vellum: Philips. Butler : 
Francis. Coachman: Shepard. Gardener: 
Robertson. Abigail: Mrs. Bambridge, Lady 
Trueman: Mrs. Robertson. ‘ Miss in her 


Teens.’ Flash: Lee. Miss Biddy: Miss 
Davis. Tagg: Mrs. Bambridge. Fribble: 
Shuter, 


M. July 15. Richmond. ‘ Wife’s Relief.’ 
T. July 16. Twickenham, ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


Macheath: Mattocks. Peachwm: Philips. 
Lockit: Shuter. ‘ School Boy.’ Father Bene- 
dict: Philips. Friendly: Francis. Tom: 


Shepard. Lettice: Miss Davis. 
love: Mrs, Bambridge. 
S. July 20. Richmond, ‘ Foundling.’ ‘ Vir- 
gin Unmasked.’ Benefit of Mrs. Mattocks. 
W. July 24. Richmond. ‘Busy Body.’ 
Marplot: Shuter. Sir George Airy: Cross. 
Sir Francis Gripe: Storer. Sir Jealous Traf- 


Lady Man- 








fick: Philips. Charles: Mattocks. Whisper; 
Robertson. JIsabinda: Mrs. Robertson, 
Patch: Mrs. Bambridge. Scentwell: Mrs, 
Matthews. Miranda: Young Gentlewoman, 
her second appearance, 


M. July 29. Richmond. ‘Recruiting Officer.’ 


Brazen: Francis. Plume: Cross. Worthy: 
Shepard. Justice Balance: Philips, Bul- 
lock: Robertson. Z'wo Recruits: Shuter and 
Robertson, John: Master Cross. Kite: Lee, 


Melinda: Mrs. Robertson. Rose: Miss Davis, 
Lucy: Mrs. Bambridge. Sylvia: Mrs. Price, 


Lethe.’ Fine Gentleman: Francis. Benefit 
of Francis, 

S. Aug. 3. Richmond. ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
Lothario: Lee. Sciolto: Shuter. Horatio: 


Philips. Altamont: Cross. Rosano: Francis, 
Lavinia: Mrs. Robertson. Lucilla: Miss 
Davis, Calista: Miss Lee. ‘ Flora.’ Benefit 
of Mrs. Chapman. 

Th. Aug. 8. Twickenham. ‘ Fair Penitent.’ 
‘Flora.’ Benefit of Mrs, Chapman. 

S. Aug. 10. Richmond. ‘Stratagem.’ ‘ Vint. 
ner Tricked.’ Benefit of Cross, 

M. Aug. 12. Richmond. ‘Hamlet.’ Ophelia: 
Mrs, Storer. ‘ Devil to Pay.’ Nell: Mrs. 
Storer. Benefit of Robertson. 

T. Aug. 13. Twickenham, ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Macheath: Mattocks. Peachum: Philips. 
Lockit: Shuter. Fileh: Robertson. Mrs. 
Peachum: Mrs. Robertson. Lucy: Mrs. 
Matthews. Diana T'rapes: Mrs. Bambridge. 
Polly: Miss Davis. ‘ Vintner Tricked.’ 
Benefit of Mattocks. 

S. Aug. 17. ‘ Way of the World.’ Fainall: 
Cross. Mirabel: Mattocks. Witwou’d: Lee. 
Petulant: Shuter. Waitwell: Robertson. Sir 
Wilful Witwow’d: Philips. Lady Wishfort: 
Mrs. Bambridge. Mrs. Fainall: Mrs. Robert- 
son. Marwou’d: Mrs. Cross, Foible: Mrs. 
Matthews. Mincing: Miss Davis. Milla- 
mant: Mrs, Lee. ‘ Two Knights from the 
Land’s End.’ Hartop: Shuter. Jenkins: 
Cross. Son Tim: Robertson. John: Sturt. 
Jenny: Mrs. Matthews. Sir Gregory Gazette: 


Philips. Benefit of Shuter. 

T. Aug. 20. Twickenham. * Mourning 
Bride.’ Osmyn: Lee, King: Cook. Gon- 
zalez: Philips. Garcia: Mattocks. Selim: 
Cross. Alonzo: Shepard. Percy: Sturt. 
Almeria: Mrs, Robertson, Leonora: Miss 
Davis. Zara: Mrs. Lee. ‘ Two Knights 
from the Land’s End.’ Benefit of Shuter. 

W. Aug. 21. ‘Jane Shore.’ Lord Hast- 
ings: Cook. Shore: Cross. Bellmour: 


Philips. Gloster: More. Catesby: Shepard. 
Ratcliff: Sturt. Jane Shore: Mrs. Robert 
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gn. Alicia: Mrs. Lee. 
Benefit of Shuter. 

§. Aug. 24. ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ 
Benedick: Lee. Don Pedro: Cross. Lorenzo: 
Philips. Claudio: Francis, Don John: 
(ook. Borachio: Shepard. Dogberry: Shuter. 
Verges: Robertson, Messenger: Sturt. Bal- 
thazar: Mattocks, Hero: Mrs, Robertson. 
Margaret: Mrs. Bambridge. Ursula: Miss 
Davis. Beatrice: Miss Lee. ‘ Diversions of 
the Morning.’ Puzzle: Lee. Jacky Wag- 
tail: Shuter. Sir Dilberry Diddle: Francis. 
Truman: Cross. Counsellor Fingerfee: 
Robertson. Contabali: Mattocks, Manager: 
Philips. Rant: Shuter. Mahogany: Robert- 
son. Tearthroat: Francis. Snival: Sturt. 
Meagre: Shepard. Lady Betty Frisk: Miss 
Davis. Lady Humpkin Buz: Mrs. Matthews. 
Benefit of Lee. 

M. Aug. 26. Richmond. ‘ Henry IV.’ Hot- 
spur: Lee, King: Cooke, Prince of Wales: 
Shuter. Prince John: Master Cross. Wor- 
cester: Cross. Northumberland: Shepard. 
Sir Richard Vernon: Mattocks. Str Walter 
Blunt: Sturt. Carriers: Robertson and 
Francis. Poins: Mattocks. Peto: Master 
Cross, Bardolph: Shepard. Gadshill: Brown, 
Francis: Robertson. Lady Percy: Mrs. Lee. 
Hostess: Mrs. Bambridge. Sir John Fal- 
staff: Miss Davis. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 
Benefit of Miss Davis, 

T. Aug. 27. Twickenham. ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Romeo: Lee. Capulet: Cooke. Mon- 
tagu: Cross. Benvolio: Mattocks. Mercutio: 


‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 


Shuter. Paris: Sturt. Prince: Francis. 
Fryar Lawrence: Philips. Tibalt: Shepard. 
Starv’d Apothecary: Robertson. Balthazar: 


Master Cross. Nurse: Mrs. Bambridge. Lady 
Capulet: Miss Davis. Juliet: Mrs. Lee. 
‘Two Knights from the Land’s End.’ _Bene- 
fit of Philips. 

8, Aug. 31. Richmond. ‘ Inconstant.’ Young 
Mirabel: Lee, Capt. Duretete: Philips. 
Dugard: Cross. Petit: Robertson. Old Mira- 
bel: Shuter. Bravoes: Francis, Shepard and 
Sturt. Oriana: Mrs. Robertson. Lamorce: 
Mrs. Bambridge. Laughing Ladies: Miss 
Davis and Mrs, Matthews. Bizarre: Mrs. 

. ‘Virgin Unmasked.’ Quaver: Mat- 
tocks. Benefit of Mattocks, 

T. Sept. 3. Twickenham. ‘ Inconstant.’ 
‘Diversions of the Morning.’ Benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee, 

8. Sept.7. Richmond, ‘ Provoked. Hus- 
band.” Lord Townly: Lacey. Manly: Cooke. 
Count Basset: Lee. Sir Francis Wronghead : 
Philips. Squire Richards: Cross. John 
Moody: Shuter. Powndage: Shepard. Lady 


.poverty of 





Grace: Mrs. Robertson, 


Lady Wronghead : 
Mrs. Bambridge. 


Miss Jenny: Miss Davis. 
Myrtilla: Mrs. Matthews. Lady Townly: 
Mrs. Lee. ‘Mock Doctor.’ Gregory: Robert- 
son, Leander: Mattocks. Welch Davy: 
Shuter. Charlotte: Mrs, Matthews. Dorcas: 
Mrs, Robertson. 

M. Sept. 9. Richmond. ‘ Suspicious Hus- 
band,’ ‘ Player’s Looking Glass.’ Benefit of 
Mrs. Bambridge. 

S. Sept. 14. Richmond. ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Macheath: Lowe. Polly by a Gentlewoman 
who never before appeared on any stage. 


Benefit of Philips, Evmerr L. AVERY. 
(To be concluded), 


OHNSON AND SCOTLAND: EARLY 
Y¥ PREJUDICE ?—At the beginning of his 
Hebrides book Boswell writes of Johnson: 

His prejudice against Scotland was announced 
almost as soon as he began to appear in the 
world of letters. In his London, a poem, are 
the following nervous lines: 

For who would leave, unbrib’d Hibernia’s 

land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the 
Strand? 

There none are swept by sudden fate away; 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay. 
The truth is, like the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, he allowed himself to look upon all 
nations but his own as barbarians: not only 
Hibernia, and Scotland, but Spain, Italy and 
France are attacked in the same poem. 

When later he wrote the ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
Boswell noticed the poem of ‘ London ’ under 
1738, the year of its publication, and spoke 
of “his [Johnson’s] prejudices as a ‘ true 
born Englishman’ not only against foreign 
countries, but against Ireland and Scotland.”’ 

As the lines given above hold the only men- 
tion of Ireland and Scotland in the poem, 
Boswell clearly relies on them again as a 
proof of Johnson’s prejudice. Neither refer- 
ence leads to any protest from that elaborate 
commentator Birkbeck Hill against Boswell’s 
citation as an argument. But surely in this 
passage Johnson is backing Ireland and Scot- 
land against the Strand. The mention of 
hunger can hardly be called a prejudice. The 
Ireland was and _ remained 
notorious for many a year. Scotland after 
the rising of 1715 and the ineffectual settle- 
ment of 1720 could not advance and was 


severely hampered by the extortions of chief- 
tains and landlords who insisted on a man 
working for them rather than for himself. 

In any case, one can hardly accuse Johnson 
of personal prejudice, since he is following 
the text of Juvenal’s third Satire, 
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Ego vel Prochytam praepono Suburae. 

For what, Juvenal goes on, have we seen 
so wretched and desolate as not to be preferred 
to the fires and falling houses and countless 
other dangers of this unfeeling city? Pro- 
chyta is a small island off the promontory 
of Misenum in Campania which Virgil asso- 
ciates with storms, while the Subura was a 
quarter of Rome with a bad reputation for its 
noise and low-class residents, 

I do not dispute Boswell’s general state- 
ments about Johnson’s prejudice against 
people who were not English, but I do sug- 
gest that, so far as I can see, the quotation 
from ‘London’ is not to the point. 


V. R. 


ALLEY, PYKE AND SMITH FAMI- 
LIES.—Charles Haly and Ann Smith 
were married at Padstow, Cornwall, in 1792. 
See Boyd’s ‘ Marriage Index,’ in library of 
Society of Genealogists, London. 

Francis Halley, architect and builder, of 
Shifnal, in Shropshire, married and had 
issue (? inter alios) a daughter, Ann Jubilee 
Halley, born 25 Oct, 1810, who married a 
Charles Smith, at Shifnal, about 29 May, 
1835 and had issue. The ancestry of 
Francis Halley, of Shifnal, has not, as yet, 
been ascertained, but one of his descendants 
living now has preserved a tradition which 
seems to imply the possibility that he was a 
direct lineal descendant of Edmond Halley, 
astronomer. The latter had a first cousin, 


Francis Halley, who married and had issue. 


Cf. 11 S. ii, 45. 

Charles Smith, of Shifnal 
Birmingham), and Ann Jubilee Halley, his 
wife, had issue, three daughters: Mary Ann 
Baylis Smith, Sarah Halley Smith, and 
Eliza Smith. The second daughter, Sarah 
Halley Smith, married and had issue. How 
the surname Baylis came into the family I 
do not know, 

It may be only a coincidence that one 
Charles Smith, of Cradley, near Malvern, 
married a Mary Baylis, about 1820. Of that 
marriage there was issue. 


Inasmuch as the Halley and Smith fami-_ 


lies, as well as those of Halley and Pyke, 
were interrelated, by marriage, it seems not 


impossible that intermarriages between the 
Smith and Pyke families may have some rele- 
vancy. 

Richard Pyke and Mary Smith were 


granted a marriage licence by the Faculty 
Office, ‘“‘ Doctors’ Commons,’’ London, 5 Jan., 


1680/1. 





(formerly of | 





The marriage register of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, London, contains these entries: 
1728, July, Samuel Smith and Mary Pike 
Pub. [banns]. 25 [July]. 
1732, Nov. John Pyke and Sarah Smith were 
married by banns the 5th inst. 
K. F. MacPrne, 
oe Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


LiQUID LINES.—It can hardly be an acci- 
dent that poets are apt to point a liquid 
line with one strong consonant, more rarely 
with two. The value of contrast is a suffi- 
cient explanation. Better memory might 
easily lengthen the following list: 
And 


The 


ouzel fluting with melodious pipe 


(Hurdis) 
fluted in the elm 
(Tennyson) 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter morn (do.) 
Through the tall oriel on the rolling sea (do.) 
Languishing winds and murmuring falls of 
waters (Chapman) 
Low murmurer of tender lullabies (Keats) 
Melodious melting at each lulling fall 
(Glover) 
Murmuring from Glaramare’s inmost caves 
(Wordsworth) 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber 
(Herrick) 
Madonna mia, Madeline mark my melodious 
midnight moans (Gilbert) 


Lines without such strengthening are 
accordingly of special effect, as in Tenny- 
son’s : 


mellow ouzel 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
and Pope described his own line, 
He lies a lifeless load along the land, 
as ‘‘ not a river verse. ’Tis as the thing de- 
scribed; nerveless and yet stiff.’’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


(JHANGING LONDON. — 1. Spaniards 

Farm, Hampstead. Demolished and 
houses to be erected on the site. 

2. 9, Chesterfield Gardens, W. Former 
town house of Lord Leconfield, with two Wil- 
liam Morris ceilings, some Adams fireplaces, 
and a marble staircase. For nearly fourteen 
years the Garden Club has been here, the 
London Lyceum Club also going there in 1982. 
A new building will be erected on this site. 

3. Beulah Spa Hotel, Upper Norwood. 
Erected nearly a hundred years ago for visi- 
tors to the spa; will be replaced by a block 
of flats, 

J. ARDAGH. 
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THE GREYHOUND IN HERALDRY: 
FOREST OFFICIALS.—The old Forest 
Laws made it illegal for any unauthorised 
person to have an unexpeditated hunting-dog 
in a Royal Forest, so that a private indi- 
vidual (as distinguished from any official of 
the forest whose duties or privileges required 
or entitled him to keep hounds), if accused 
of an alleged offence in this respect, would 
have to show a grant or a licence from the 
King. 

Can it be said, therefore, prima facie, that 
the crest of a greyhound with an appropriate 
motto, used by a certain Smith or Smyth 
family of the town of Nottingham, which 
was in Sherwood Forest, about the end of the 
seventeenth century or the beginning of the 
eighteenth (a family unlikely to be specially 
favoured by the Crown), indicates that this 
family were connected with the Forest of 
Sherwood officially? Of the various Forest 
appointments, if one considers their different 
functions and also the particular standing of 
the family in question—who were of the lesser 
gentry—I think the office of ‘‘ forester ’’’ the 
most probable. 

Greyhounds are a feature of surviving 

memorials of old foresters; and, moreover, in 
heraldry itself the greyhound used to be, I 
think, of infrequent occurrence compared 
with many other actual or mythical animals 
usually borne armorially, which suggests that 
its propriety used to be limited to cases con- 
taining Forest associations. Heraldry is 
essentially symbolic, its emblems and devices 
representing or signifying some ‘‘ achieve- 
ment’? or pun on the name of the family 
concerned, in a pictorial manner, and the 
greyhound was the typical hunting-dog, above 
all others the one most commonly figuring 
in Forest proceedings. In venison trespasses 
throughout the forests of England, the illicit 
hunting of deer with greyhounds, with or 
without bows and arrows, is the commonest 
charge. This dog was more powerful and 
more variously bred than the modern fleet 
dog—and therefore of general utility for 
hunting—more nearly resembling our deer- 
hound. 
_ Incidentally, would membership of a fam- 
ily holding office in one forest get a cadet 
an office in another forest?—as it certainly 
might in the same forest. Particularly as 
between Sherwood and Windsor Forests ? 


B. H. B. S. 








EREMIAH BARNES.—I am anxious to 

obtain further particulars of this man, 

if and where married, and to whom; date 

and place of his death; also details of his 

ancestry. The only reference to him I can 

find is in Messrs, Burtchaell and Sadleir’s 
‘ Alumni Dublinenses,’ as follows: 

Pen [Rev. Mr. Rees], Jan. 19, 1824, aged 16; 
s. of John, Publicanus; b. Cumberland. B.A. 
Vern 1830. M.A. Vern 1839. 

I believe he married an Irish lady, but can- 
not say definitely, neither can I] ascertain 
what part of Cumberland his family came 
from. I should be grateful if any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ could assist me in the matter. 


Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDs. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

—I should be glad to know whether any 
special burial-ground for Nonconformists 
existed in the district of St. Giles’ Cripple- 
gate, about the years 1705-1708. 


P. D. Munpy. 


HE BATTLE OF MAIDA (1806). — 
‘The Highlander whose red claymore, 
The battle turned on Maida’s shore.’”?’ Thus 
Sir Walter Scott. But, in Fortescue’s ‘ His- 
tory of the British Army,’ one Highland 
regiment only appears at the battle, and did 
not at all distinguish itself: Fortescue attri- 
buting this to its recent formation and the 
youth of its rank and file. Was there any 
other incident, or Highland regiment, con- 
nected with the Battle of Maida, on which 
Sir Walter Scott may have founded his 

lines ? 

B. B. E. 


OUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 
FORTS.—Forts named after persons are 
shown on maps of the present time as under: 


Name 

of Fort. District. Lat. 8. Long. E. 
Hill North Nyasa... 9 42 33 18 
Johnston South Nyasa.. 14 27 35 16 
Lister Mlange ... ... 15 52 35 42 


Maguire South Nyasa.. 13 39 34 57 
Manning Fort Manning 15 48 32 55 
Young N,. Rhodesia... 13 50 32 34 
About what date were these forts built? 
Who were the persons after whom they are 
named ? Nevx. 
A MATHER-ASBURY DESCENDANT. 
—That the sterner tenets of the Mathers 
should count for naught to one in whose veins 
flows Mather blood makes one curious to 
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know whether the belief italicised below is 


verifiable. That refreshing book, ‘Up From 
Methodism,’ by Herbert Asbury (Knopf, New 
York), begins: 

On my father’s side, according to my family 
belief, I am related to Cotton Mather; on my 
uncle’s side to Roger Williams. My great-great- 
uncle was Francis Asbury, the first Bishop of 
the Methodist Church to be ordained in 
America.... My great-grandfather was the 
Rev. Daniel Asbury of Fairfax County, Va., 
an early pillar of Methodism. ... My grand- 
father was the Rev. William Asbury of North 
Carolina... . My mother’s people, the 
Prichards and the Blues, came originally from 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, and 
were for the most part devout Baptists. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


T. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BURLEIGH 
STREET, STRAND. — Designed by 
James Savage in 1833. When was it demo- 
lished? It is clearly shown in Plate II of 
Herbert Fry’s ‘ London’ (1915). 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE COLUMN FROM SEVEN DIALS.— 

Dr. E. F. Rimbault in this journal 

(1 S. ii, 211—1850) says that the column 

was then at Walton-on-Thames. Is this cor- 

rect? Wheatley says it was erected in 
August, 1822, on Weybridge Green. 


J. ARDAGH. 


AMPSON FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE 
(See clxix. 173, 210, 340).—The Rev. 
George Sampson and his wife owned Walking- 
ton Grange, an estate near Beverley, East 
Riding of Yorkshire. It was said to be 
worth £60,000 or $300,000. To-day, near 
Beverley, East Riding, there is a small town 
called Walkington. Can anyone tell me 
whether that estate comprised a small town 
or village? 

Of Joshua Sampson, I 
anything. 
parents ? 

Could Rebecca Sampson, who, in or about 
1692, married Peter Greenwell, be connected 
with this side of the family? 


LILLIAN CAMILLIA MacHone. 


OBERT BARKER: NEW TESTAMENT. 
—A friend of mine possesses a book with 

the following title-page : 
The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ 
conferred diligently with the Greeke and best 


approved translations in divers Languages. 
Imprinted at London by Robert Barker 


know _ scarcely 
Can anyone tell me who were his 











Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie, 

This edition is undated. Can anyone say 
who the translator was and at what date it 
was printed? Any bibliographical details 
will be appreciated. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


ATIN MOTTOES ON LONDON SHOPS. 
—Wanderers up Tottenham Court Road 
will have noticed the Latin verses carved on 
the door-post of Messrs. Maple’s shop. Are 
there any other London shops with similar 
inscriptions ? E. 


NAMES BEGINNING WITH MAL 
(MAU).—I have often wondered how 
names beginning with a syllable signifying 
‘“bad’’ ever came to be adopted. No doubt 
one or two come from place-names, denoting 
a difficult piece of ground, e.g., Maltravers, 
bad crossing. But that does not seem to 
account for them all. Professor Weekley in 
the ‘ Romance of Names’ does not, I think, 
go very fully into the matter. RY 


RLOGH.—Has this Irish name any 

equivalent outside Ireland? Or is it an 
Irish version of some Latin name as Sheila 
is of Julia? 


L. E. A. 


OOD IN NAME ROBIN HOOD.—What is 

taken to be the derivation of ‘‘ Hood” 

in the name Robin Hood? Is it merely the 

headgear, or has it some meaning more 
characteristic of Robin and his career? 


L. E. A. 
EFERENCE WANTED.—Can any one give 


me the reference in Renan’s works for the 
oft-quoted saying that the Gospel according to 
St. Luke is the most beautiful book in the 
world? I hope my memory is accurate in 
ascribing the saying to Renan. 
TGNORAMUS. 


OLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH: RE- 

} FERENCES WANTED.—1. “ The great 
and Excellent Dr. Hartley ”’—when and where 
did Coleridge write these words? 

2. Three persons but only one Soul”— 
When and where did Coleridge write this 
description of the Wordsworths and himself 
in 1798? 

3. Who described Coleridge as a youth of 
“natural gladness ”’—and where? 

4. When and where did Wordsworth describe 
nature as “ the hiding place of infinite power”? 


L. 8. 
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ST. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT. 
(clxxiii, 263, 502). 
THE emblems in art of St. Raymond of 
Penaforte are a boat, a cloak and 
the sea. For the picturesque and many-sided 
eareer of the centenarian Dominican contains 
the record of a notable miracle. He had been 
appointed confessor to King James of 
Aragon, conqueror of the Balearic Isles and 
Valentia. At the court there was a beautiful 
girl, who went about dressed as a page. St. 
Raymond said that she must be dismissed, 
otherwise he would leave Aragon. The King 
refused to dismiss the girl, but gave orders 
that no one was to supply the much-appreci- 
ated learned confessor with a boat, Ray- 
mond, nothing daunted, climbed a rock, cast 
his cloak upon the sea, leaped down on to it 
and started a voyage. When the King heard 
of this singular act of daring and its result, 
he sent the girl away and ever afterwards was 
devoted to St. Raymond. 

Ludovico Carracci has made this miracle 
the subject of a picture which adorned the 
church of San Domenico and may still be 
seen at Bologna. Above the cloak which, 
ingeniously fastened to a staff, swells out like 
a sail, there is the emaciated figure of the 
saint, gazing serenely upward at the Blessed 
Virgin, who flashes through the air above 
him, while in the distance is Majorca, and 
a rainbow with a background ‘of sombre sky, 
which, deepening ever as it nears the zenith, 
ultimately serves as a support for an angelic 
choir, 

Zurbaran also has painted St. Raymond. 
In this case he is associated with St. Peter 
Nolasco. The two men, who belonged to dif- 
ferent orders, were nevertheless partners in 
the foundation of the Order of Our Lady of 
Mercy, which had for its object the redemp- 
tion of Christians enslaved by the Moors. 
Raymond came in 1219 from Bologna, where 
he had been teaching canon-law, was ap- 
pointed canon of the Cathedral of Barcelona, 
and in this way was able to join in the work. 
The question of the foundation of the Order 
has recently been the subject of interminable 
discussion, and one of the disputants has 
asserted that eighty-two of the documents that 
tefer to it are forgeries, so it would ill-become 
4 mere dilletante to expatiate with assurance 
upon the matter. 

Zurbaran’s picture represents a meeting of 














the chapter at Barcelona, of which Raymond 
was president. St. Peter Nolasco is speak- 
ing and Raymond and others listen to him 
entranced. The painting is remarkable for 
its brilliant colouring, the exquisite skill with 
which the draperies are rendered, and the 
different expressions of the hearers. Soult 
brought the picture with him from Spain, 
and eventually it found its way into the 


Louvre, T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“4 LAZY-BEDS ” (elxxiii. 281).—Joseph 

Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
defines ‘‘ lazy-bed ’’ as ‘‘ a particular method 
of planting potatoes or of dressing land; a 
trench dug over potatoes.’’ The quotations 
(XVIII. and XIX. century) show that the 
method was formerly much in use in Scot- 
land. In Caithness, for example, “the 
potatoes were planted on the grass, and were 
covered with earth from a trench round the 
bed. They got no further care till dug up.”’ 
In Galloway “‘ five or six feet wide ‘ beds’ 
are marked off, on which dung and seed 
potatoes are planted, with a space of 1} to 
2ft. between the beds, which forms a trench 
when the soil is taken out to cover the dung 
and seed, and to ‘back cover’ the springing 
potatoes. By the shifting of the beds and the 
trenches 14 to 2ft. every year, the whole area 
is trenched in 3 or 4 years.’’ The practice 
was not confined to Scotland: it is recorded 
from Ireland, Northumberland, Lakeland, 
West Yorkshire, Cheshire, and East Anglia. 
In the Shetlands beds for oats were marked 
out in a way resembling the lazy-bed way of 
Scotland for potatoes. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
An apparently ‘‘ indolent ’’ system, more 
apparent than real, of potato culture, follow- 
ed in Scotland and Ireland. The plan suits 
stiff or retentive soils, such as chalk or clay. 
A plot of ground, usually about 6ft. wide, 
is selected, upon which the seed potatoes are 
laid loosely. A trench is then dug on either 
side of the plot, of 24 to 36 inches wide: the 
loose earth so removed is laid on top of the 
potatoes, and thus left. The term “ lazy- 
bed ’’ has been used since 1743. 


Wma. JacGcarp. 


LIZABETH’S ESSEX IN _ LITERA- 


TURE (clxxiii. 117, 158, 178).—Essex is 
one of the leading characters in Edward Ger- 
man’s light opera, ‘ Merrie England,’ which 
is one of the few rivals to the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas in popularity, especially with 
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amateurs. I am sorry to say that I do not 
know the name of the writer of the libretto. 
I venture to guess Adrian Ross. Some of the 
songs are pretty and graceful, for example, 
““ Come away to Arcady ’’ and ‘‘ When Cupid 
was a little boy.’’ Needless to say, the plot 
of the piece has only a very slender connec- 
tion with history, 

A play called ‘ Elizabeth of England’ was 
performed at the Cambridge Theatre, London, 
within the last two or three years, I think in 
1935. It was a translation from the Ger- 
man. I understand that it had been very 
successful in Germany, though it failed here. 
I did not see it myself, but from accounts 
of it I gathered that it was a chronicle play 
covering the whole reign, and that Essex’s 
sudden return from Ireland and his forcing 
his way into the Queen’s bedroom were among 
the incidents represented. 


M. H. Dopps. 


ETHERINGTON : ELRINGTON (clxxiii. 
154).—Hetherington is a farm in the 
modern parish of Wark-on-Tyne. It lay in 
the old lordship of Wark-on-Tyne and in the 
old parish of Simonburn, Northumberland. 
A family bearing the local name lived there 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The name is not very uncommon in 
this neighbourhood. Since seeing this query 
I have noticed it several times in newspapers 
and over shops. A Hetherington of North 
Tyndale might very well command a band 
of troopers from Northumberland, for the 
North Tyndale men were particularly tough 
borderers. 

Elrington is also a north-country name, but 
what is the reason for supposing that Hether- 
ington is incorrect ? 

M. H. Dopps. 


‘“* TINBUTTONED ” (clxxiii. 275; s.v. ‘A 
Third Thousand Notes on ‘‘ N.E.D.’’’), 
—Beethoven’s use of ‘‘ unbuttoned ’”’ can be 
taken back several years earlier than 
Grove’s volume on the Symphonies, 1896. A 
book now rare, ‘The Life of Beethoven,’ 
edited by Ignace Moscheles, Colburn, 1841, 
has at the end of Vol. ii. a section on ‘ Char- 
acteristic Traits and Peculiarities.” Here it 
is pointed out that Beethoven had a way of 
evading questions: 
It was seldom either at meal-time, or during 
his walks, that he was, to use his own expres- 
sion, guite unbuttoned. When he was, he 


wielded the rod of satire without mercy; Em- 
peror, King and Artist were all alike subject 
to his critical lash. 








The word is used of free, unguarded con- 
versation, 

‘* Ungirdled,’’ says Mr. Loans, is a dig- 
nified equivalent, and the corresponding word 
in Latin is discinctus, ungirt, without the 


cingulum or zona. It is used by Horace liter. 
ally in Sat. I. ii, 132, and. metaphorically 
of a reckless prodigal, loose in dress and g0 
in life, Epod. I. i, 34, and of fooling with- 
out restraint in familiar company, Sat. II, 
i. 73. Seneca says of Maecenas, Letter 114 
to Lwucilius, ‘“‘Non oratio aeque soluta 
est quam ipse discinctus ?”’ 

Is our word “dissolute ’’ from the Latin 
due to a similar metaphor ? 


Tt. Ce 


NTRODUCTION OF WHISKEY INTO 

ENGLAND (clxxiii. 282).—Whiskey was 

known in England in 1634, as the following 
quotation from Howell will show :— 

The prime is usquebaugh: whereas we drink 
it here in aqua vitae measures, it goes down 
there by beer-glassfuls, being more natural to 
the [Irish] nation. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


H. J. C. is justified in distrusting the 
sbatement that ‘‘in the fifties of last cen- 
tury whiskey had not yet been introduced 
into England.’’ We need only remember 


Thackeray’s novels. In * Pendennis,’ 
1849-50, we are told, in the fifth chapter, of 
Captain Costigan, ‘‘ Much whisky had 


spoiled what complexion ’’ he ‘“‘ may have 
possessed in his youth,’’ and whisky is men- 
tioned again and again when we encounter 
him. To take one other instance, in chapt. 
xvii, of vol. ii., where Costigan tumbles over 
on the pavement he is said to be “‘ giddy with 
his fall and his previous whiskey.’’ In the 
very first chapter of ‘The Newcomes’ 
(1854) when we meet the captain in the 
‘* Cave of Harmony ’”’ he has ‘‘ procured a 
ghass of whisky-and-water from the passing 
waiter,’”’ before singing his unlucky song. If 
the text as quoted is correct, Thackeray had 
some hesitation about the spelling of the 
spirit. 
Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
St. Albans. 


OYLE’S ‘BIRDS OF CORNWALL’ 
(clxxiii, 261).—Dr. Guntuer has kindly 
suggested that the book with Walter Moyle’s 
notes, which escaped the fire at Bake—and 
which he tells me came from the library of 
Francis Gregor, 1761-1817, of Trewarthenick, 
Yornelly — may owe its preservation to the 
fact, which I pointed out to the Doctor, of 
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the relationship of the Moyles and Gregors, 
viz., Walter’s sister, Elizabeth Moyle, 
married John Gregor, of Trewarthenick, 
1684, and his niece, Mary Moyle, married 
Captain Francis Gregor. Henrietta Maria, 
the widow of Walter Moyle, in her will dated 
11 Feb., 1762, appoints Francis Gregor the 
younger, “son of my nephew Gregor,”’ one 


of the executors, A, Srepuens Dyer. 


PURRING (SPURING): ORIGIN OF 

SURNAME (clxxiii. 208).—With further 
reference to the above, which unfortunately 
was misread as ‘‘ Sparring,’’ I have a note 
in the handwriting of the granddaughter of 
the naval architect, Richard Spurring, who 
died in 1804, as follows. In 1799 

The grand Seignor in testimony of his 
approbation of the services of Mr. Spurring the 
English Naval Architect in fitting out the 
Fleet of the Capitana Pacha and building five 
un vessels which sailed with that officer, con- 
erred on him Mr. Spurring a rich _pelisse, 
which he is to wear on all public occasions 
and which to add to the honor was by order 
of the sovereign put on him by the Grand 
Vizier. A. Srepuens Dyer. 
207, Kingland Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


‘MHE CHILDE OF BRISTOWE’ (clxxiii. 

280).—This poem, ‘‘one of the most beau- 
tiful of legends of filial devotion,” as A. R. 
Waller calls it (‘Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ 1908, ii. 501), was printed by 
W. C. Hazlitt in vol. i. of his ‘ Remains: of 
the Early Popular Poetry of England’ 
(1864), p. 110. It is also in Carl Horst- 
mann’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge,’ 
Heilbronn, 1881, p. 315, according to W. H. 
Schofield, ‘ English Literature from the Nor- 
bog Conquest to Chaucer’ (1906), pp. 467, 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


[HE CANTLET (clxxiii. 281).—The Ox- 

ford English Dictionary shows that the 
word ‘‘ cantlet’’ has been used by Dryden, 
Kingsley, and Charlotte Bronté in the sense 
of “‘a small cantle, a fragment.’’ The word 
“eantle’’? is of Romance origin, from 
medieval Latin cantellus, ‘‘ a little corner,” 
and its meanings are: ‘‘a nook, corner, 
corner-piece, projecting angle of land, shiver, 
slice, section, segment, cut,’’ etc. 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 


(ONVERTED GAOLS (clxxiii, 117, 157, 

176, 213).—The ancient Tollhouse at Great 
Yarmouth, probably dating from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, is another example. 
is historic building consists of an upper 












Hall of Justice, otherwise known in ancient 
days as the ‘‘ Host House ’”’ or ‘‘ Heighnin 
Chamber,’’ while beneath are the origina 
dungeons in which malefactors and prisoners 
were confined. In 1885 this interesting 
building, after careful restoration, became 
the nucleus of Yarmouth Public Library, Art 
Gallery, and Museum. 
R. H. TEaspeEt, F.s.A. 


Scott in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ chapt. 
xxvili., takes his hero to confinement in the 
Tower. The Lieutenant of the fortress led 
him to 
the ancient buildings on the western side of 
the parade, and adjoining to the chapel, used 
in those days as a state prison but in ours as 
the mess-room of the officers of the guard upon 
duty at the fortress. 

In the village of Shere a road leads at right 
angles from the bridge over the Tillingbourne 
by the side of the little river. Following this, 
one comes to a single-roomed building on the 
left which was once the prison, though it 
cannot have held many malefactors at once. 
When the novelist Marriott Watson lived at 
the new cottage just above, the prison ap- 
peared at the bottom of his lawn and was 
used to store less-wanted books. Quare. 

ICTITIOUS PEDIGREES (clxxii. 199; 

s.v, Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’). — In 
a correspondence on _ the _ origin of 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, a Scotch 
baronet deduced the family of Bruce, and 
incidentally his own, from an eighth cen- 
tury ancestor in Orkney: thence taking the 
family to Russia, Norway, and on to Nor- 
mandy. It is obvious, there being no 
contemporary documents of any kind, that 
the descent, previous to the Norman ancestor 
of the family of Bruce, must have been quite 
imaginary. B. B. E. 


ANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND GEORGE 

III. (clxxiii. 242, 283).—Those who wish 

to know more of Hannah Lightfoot and 

Axford, can find further particulars in Lady 

Anna Hamilton’s ‘Secret History of the 
Courts of George III and IV.’ 


C. WANKLYN. 


‘“ HIRING PENNY ”’ (clxxiii. 262), — 

It was a very old custom to hire servants 
of all kinds at the Michaelmas fairs. An 
engagement was ratified on the spot by giv- 
ing the servant some payment or earnest 
money, sometimes called a “ hiring penny,’’ 
which varied in amount. The contract of 
service could be terminated by return of the 
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money. Hone, ‘ Table Book,’ iii, 171, in an 
account of these hirings, quotes the cook- 
maid’s song: 
Who wants a good cook my hand they must 
cross, 
For plain wholesome dishes I’m ne’er at a 


08s. 
R. S. B. 


HE WHO’D HAVE THOUGHT IT? 
INN (clxxiii, 243, 284).—The following 
from ‘ The History of Signboards,’ by J. Lar- 
wood and J. C. Hotten, 1866, may be of 
interest : 

Wuo’p Ha’ Txrovent 17? which sometimes is 
seen on an ale-house sign, as, for instance, at 
North End, Fulham. A wag suggested this as 
the motto to the coat-of-arms of a certain 
baronet-brewer : 

“Who'd ha’ thought it? 

Hops had bought it.” 
The sign of the Jotty Brewer—WuHo’p Ha’ 
THovucut iT? occurs in the Jersey Road, Houns- 
low. Originally, it seems to have implied that, 
after a hard struggle in some other walk of 
life, the landlord had succeeded in opening the 
long-wished-for ale-house. 

B.P. 


There is an inn called the Who’d Have 
Thought It? on the Nine Mile Ride, Hast- 
hampstead, Berks. 

J. HAvTENVILLE Cope. 


LINK WITH NELSON (elxiii. 454; 

elxiv, 12; clxxii. 430; clxxiii, 160, 211). 
—Mrs. Alfred Gatty, editress of a magazine 
for young people, Aunt Judy, died in 1873. 
In the volume for 1874 a memorial notice 
appeared, written by her daughter, Mrs. 
Ewing. The notice is headed thus: 

In Memoriam 


Margaret 
Daughter of the Rev. annie John Scott, 
D 


(Lord Nelson’s chaplain, and the friend 
in whose arms he died at Trafalgar,) 
was born June 3rd 1809. 

In 1839 she was married to the Rev. 
Alfred Gatty 
of Ecclesfield Yorkshire, 
where she died on October 4th 1873. 


aged 64. 
C. B. Evans. 
UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED 


(clxxiii. 229, 268). — The ‘ Canadian Boat 
Song’ is also given in the ‘ School Anthology of 
English Verse,’ by J. H. Lobban published by 
Blackwood, where a note is added of the 
Editor’s conclusions after examining all the 
papers and circumstances connected with this 
much discussed point of authorship. 














The Library. 


Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Translate 
by R. C, Trevelyan. (Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 8s, 6d. net). 


D* Quincey distinguished the literature of 
Knowledge and the Literature of Power, 
Most of the knowledge of Lucretius ig lo 
out of date, though an anthropologist might 
still derive some useful hints from his account 
of the beginnings of man in Book V. Ther, 
too, we have a suggestion of Darwin’s thesis 
in the world of animals, where some have died 
away and others have found a survival-value 
to use the modern lingo, in ‘ cunning or 
courage or quick movement.’’ The power of 
Lucretius remains undimmed, is, indeed, 
emphasized by the inferior attempts made om 
the same lines since. De Quincey talks of 
Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’ as a ‘ De Rerum 
Natura,’ as if the two were on a level, and 
complains that both he and Lucretius lack 
a coherent scheme. But De Quincey is sel- 
dom in our experience trustworthy in detail, 
Lucretius has the advantage in organic unity 
over Pope, and his arguments, when we have 
allowed for a text plainly incomplete at some 
points and probably miswritten in others, 
seem to us in the main clear enough and 
developed with the care of an enthusiast, 
Pope’s philosophy, such as it is, strikes one 
as neat and elegant rather than serious. He 
may or may not have believed half he said, 
picking up odd bits of wisdom in second-rate 
authorities. With Lucretius there is no 
doubt of earnest and intense purpose. His 
bold denials of current beliefs and his clear- 
cut conclusions are profoundly serious. Here 
is the truth as he sees it, and, dismal and 
cold as it may appear, he will not shrink 
from the full exposition of it. But his feeling 
of the brief and frail enjoyments of life goes 
with a fine appreciation of the beauty which 
wins our eyes and warms our hearts. He 
makes his own style; he has no Dryden, like 
Pope, to show him the way to write. He 
takes the hexameter and moulds it to his 
mood. He sees the force of the spondee; he 
uses long compound adjectives and metrical 
novelties so effectively that we are surprised 
at the smoother Augustans who followed him 
making little of such a master of language. 
Virgil is a great artist but not a pioneer im 
style like Lucretius. Virgil writes under the 
shadow of Augustus. Lucretius is a fre 
spirit, singularly intransigent, owing 10 
allegiance except to the great thinkers of the 
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past, and we wonder what his friend Mem- 
mius and the rest made of his great poem. 

It is a monument no one has been able to 
copy, and the hexameter remains a splendid 
form of verse no one can equal in English. 
Mr, Trevelyan refuses rhyme, aiming at 
“scrupulous fidelity in word and phrase.’ 
So he takes to blank verse and we applaud 
the translator who sticks to the text, not com- 
pensating for undue brevity here by filling 
out there, and not forced to unnatural words 
by the paucity of English rhymes.  Ten- 
syllable unrhymed lines can carry on into 
another line when, as often, they cannot con- 
tain adequately the sense of the correspond- 
ing hexameter, and this freedom is invalu- 
able to an honest translator. Monotony is 
the bane of blank verse, which is near the 
common speech of men, and Mr. Trevelyan 
seeks to avoid it by the use at the end of the 
extra syllable which in general distinguishes 
the verse of Beaumont and Fletcher from 
that of Shakespeare. We judge this extra 
syllable to be a deliberate device, since it is 
used where it might have been avoided. The 
long passages of scientific argument no one 
can brighten up to attractiveness to-day, but 
wherever—for the most part, in passages de- 
servedly famous—Lucretius is more human, 
Mr. Trevelyan rises to the occasion. He 
shows excellent taste in language; his verse 
has dignity and he betrays no desire for that 
gutter English which has a strange attraction 
for our latest poets. Where Lucretius is 
splendid in the weight of his Latin, or using 
simple words with a charm like that of 
Wordsworth, he follows as far as English will 
allow. He has taken on Shelley’s ‘ deedal,’’ 
which, indeed, had been anticipated by 
“dedalian ’’ in Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
and it is very seldom that we are disappoint- 
ed, as where the picturesque latrare, used of 
Nature’s voice, is rendered ‘“‘ crave.’’ The 
alliterations of the poem are among the effects 
beyond reproduction. Who can find words 
for ‘‘ placidi pellacia ponti ’’ ? 

We give a specimen of the translation frem 
Book IIT. 894 :— 


Now no more shall thy home nor thy dear 


wife 

Receive thee in gladness, nor shall thy sweet 
children 

Run forth to meet thee and snatch kisses 


from thee, 
And touch thee to the heart with silent joy. 
NO more canst thou be prosperous in thy 


oings, 
A bulwark to thy friends. “ Poor wretch! ” 


cc en cry, 
How wretchedly has one disastrous day 











Stript thee of all life’s many benefits! ” 

Yet this thereto they add not: “‘ Nor withal 

Does craving for these things beset thee any 
more.” 


Thou, as thou art, sunk in the sleep of death, 
Shalt so continue through all time to come, 
Delivered from all feverish miseries; : 
But we who watched thee on thy dreadful 


Te 

Chae into ashes, we insatiably 

Bewept thee; nor shall any lapse of days 

Remove that lifelong sorrow from our hearts. 
The conciseness of Latin is always a trouble 
for our looser and longer language. Mr. 
Trevelyan now and again makes one line into 
two. Thus at the beginning of Book II. 

Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri 
becomes 

Till they emerge upon the heights of power, 

And lay hands on the empire of the world, 
while 

Quod si ridicula haee ludibriaque esse 

videntur 
is rendered, 

Now if we can but see that all these things 

Deserve mere ridicule and mockery. 

We leave the reader to decide how far these 
enlargements are justified. Lucretius was 
not sensitive about the repetition of words, 
as the Augustans were, and a translator need 
not reproduce the magno and magnum at the 
beginning of Book Il. But sometimes Mr. 
Trevelyan has repetitions not warranted by 
the text. Thus “‘vast’’ represents both 
magno and immani in III., 985, 987. Should 
not a word of thanks have been added to 
Munro and other scholars for help and 
renderings such as the “‘ fires’’ and “ firs ”’ 
preserving the likeness between ignes and 
lignum, I. 912? 

We have paid Mr. Trevelyan the compli- 
ment of long study of his version. Consid- 
ering the difficulties, we think it a real 
achievement. The serious reader can add the 
book to his library and turn to it with con- 
fidence for a capable and often eloquent pre- 
sentation of the Latin. 

In an Appendix Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies 
has added an essay on ‘ Macaulay’s Mar- 
ginalia to Lucretius,’ some of those com- 
ments on the classics which the great reader 
freely scattered over his favourite pages. 
Several of these notes, available at the end of 
Trevelyan’s classic Life of Macaulay, we 
remember with pleasure. But Lucretius was 
read and re-read to little purpose. Mr. 


Sykes has no difficulty in showing that many 
of the comments are worth exposure, because 
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they are shallow and typically wrong. 
Macaulay made no real attempt to under- 
stand the Epicurean philosophy. Not only 
had he a ‘“‘ very deep lack of what we now 
call a historical sense.’? We should say more 
than that; we should maintain that he had 
a mind not fitted for the discussion of philo- 
sophy of any kind. 


Tue October Quarteriy Review will give 
pleasure to its readers. By way of liter- 
ary and historical essays we have Major H. 
F. Chettle’s ‘ Ancient Monuments’; Sir Ian 
Malcolm’s ‘ Victoria Regina, 1837-1937’; 
Mr. W. Forbes Gray’s ‘Dr. Johnson in 
Edinburgh ’ and ‘ The Sea-Dogs of Scotland,’ 
by Mr. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. Major 
Chettle gives a useful and interesting account 
of the legislation affecting ancient buildings 
in England, Ireland and France, and of the 
principles which govern it. His last para- 
graphs touch on the only difficult problem 
involved: that of dealing with historic 
buildings still in use but requiring enlarge- 
ment. ‘‘ To copy the existing building,’ he 
says, “‘ would be to abdicate the functions of 
an architect,’’ to which he shrewdly adds 
that this would also be ‘‘ to apply modern 
building methods to a style for which they 
were not intended.’’ On the other hand an 
extension added in modern style would be 
intolerable. The ‘‘ admissible compromise ”’ 
which he approves can only be objected to on 
the score of extreme difficulty of execution: 
*“to respect the proportions and the spirit 
of the older work without copying them and 
to give them the modern architect’s expres- 
sion in the new work.’’ The history of re- 
storation shows plainly enough that each suc- 
cessive generation interprets more or less dif- 
ferently “the spirit of the older work.’ 
‘Dr. Johnson in Edinburgh,’ besides bring- 
ing together some good sayings, and group- 
ing for the reader the many acquaintances 
Johnson made in Edinburgh, has some impor- 
tant bearing on the question of his prejudice 
against the Scots, which, as a note in the 
present issue goes to show, is apt to be exag- 

erated by some misapprehension. Mr. Mac- 
Ciager does justice to a fine subject of which 
we most of us know too little. Probably Sir 
Patrick Spens, who belongs to an earlier 
past than is dealt with here, is nearly the 
only Scotch sea-dog the general reader in Eng- 
land could call to mind. Here, in a spirited 
essay, he may read of others and notably of 





Andrew Wood and of Andrew Barton, and 
reminded that our own ‘‘ Great Harry” wag 
Barton’s ‘Lion’ re-named. Dr. Chi 
Chun Wang’s ‘ Extraterritoriality in Ching 

is an essay of marked a, and ability— 
not unmingled with wit. r. W. J. wl 
again, in ‘Government and the Individual,” 
discusses with great acumen the questions 
which lie at the very root of all the present 
political problems. Other articles on burn 
ing topics are Lord Gorell’s ‘ Church, Sta 
and Divorce’; Mr. G. C. Allen’s ‘ State 
Intervention in Industry’; Sir J. A. R. Ma 
riott’s discussion of ‘ British Foreign Policy, 
and Mr. E. M. E. Blyth’s examination 
‘The Palestine Report.’ For simple de 
lightfulness—though its general purport is 
melancholy—we would give the palm to Mr, — 
Douglas Gordon’s ‘The Problem of the 
Chough.’ A word must also be said of the ~ 
interest as well as the importance of Mr, J, ~ 
R. Young’s ‘The British Fisheries.’ A 
specially good number, pe 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 85, col. 2, 1. 15, for “ Crocker” ~ 
read Croker. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries re 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value of 
old books or prints. q 


We beg leave to state that we do not under-_ 
take to return communications which, for any ~ 
reason, we do not print. i 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of — 
charge. Contributors are requested always t — 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- ~ 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for — 
publication. if 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te — 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of — 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q! to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= — 
the numbers of the series volume and bi 
at — the contribution in question is to 
found. * 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward — 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy 
addresses of friends which readers may like’ 
send to him. 
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